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the light from the lower carbon was projected upward and
much of the total light was wasted. This fundamental
difficulty was corrected in later years by radically different
lamps. . Furthermore, the noise of the early alternating-
current arc lamp was objectionable.

For these reasons this Stanley system of alternating arc
lighting was given up, and effort reverted to direct current.
But there were strong engineering reasons pointing to the
alternating-current system, particularly the possibility of
using larger generating units in central stations. Slowly
came radical changes in lamps. The flaming arc lamp came
in; the arc flame itself was used as the source of light in-
stead of the craters. The energy expended in the arc
became the important thing; not the kind of current. De-
tail improvements went on in the lamp itself and in regu-
lation until generation for direct-current arc systems al-
most disappeared from the market so far as new apparatus
was concerned. This must have been a pleasing outcome
for Westmghouse, who never let the alternating-current
idea sleep.

On the whole, the Westinghouse Company did a good
deal for arc lighting in original research, in developing lamps
and other apparatus, and in commercial effort; but arc
lighting never became either a specialty with the company
or a very important part of the business. In the nature of
things, this was logical, for it was obvious almost from the
start that immensely the greater part of the artificial light-
ing of the world must be by something capable of indefinite
subdivision into small units, and to this the incandescent
lamp lent itself admirably. We shall see later that West-
inghouse gave much attention to the development of vari-
ous forms of glow lamps.

With the coming of the gas-filled or nitrogen lamp the